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FRIENDS’ INTELLIGENCER. 


PHILADELPHIA, SECOND MONTH 10th, 1877. 


No. 51 





NOTICE TO FRIENDS | ERcIDOUN SEMINARY FOR YOUNG LADIES. 


CHEAP DRY GOODS. 


Good Bleached Muslin, 12c. 

10-4 Bleached Sheetings, 28 and 31c. 

10-4 Unbleached Sheetings, 25 and 28 and 3lc. 
Blue and Red Twilled Flannels, 25, 28 and 3lc. 
White Flannels, 15, 18, 20 and 22c. up. 

All the best makes of Calicos, 8, 9 and 10c. 
Splendid 4-4 Bleached Muslin, 9 and 10c. 

Two Bales of Russia Crash, 12} and 14c. 

One Lot of Black Alpacas, 25c., cheap. 

One Lot of Black Alpacas, 3le., very cheap. 
Cheap Black Silks, 87, 1.00 and 112. 


PLAIN GOODS FOR FRIENDS IN VARIETY. 
N. NEWLIN STOKES, JR., 


(Successor to JOHN H. STOKES,) 
Ss, W. 7th and ARCH Streets, Phila. 
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RICHARDS & SHOURDS, 


Carpenters and Builders, 
No, 1125 SHEAFF ALLEY. 


(Firat Street above Race Street,) 
PHILADELPHIA. 
6 JOBBING ATTENDED TO. 


GAML. R. RICHARDS, 
No. 256 N. Twentieth St. 


ly 


HOUSEKEEPERS 


and those commencing housekeeping can procure a 
complete outfit of Housekeeping Articles, such as 


REFRIGERATORS 


IRONING TASLES, MEAT SAFES, TUBS, 
BUCKETS, BENCHES, BROOMS, 
PLAIN AND JAPANNED TIN WARE, 


INON AND WOODEN WARE 


of every description, for kitchen use, at reduced prices 
E. S. FARSON, 
220 and 222 Dock St. (below Walnut), Philadelphia. 


CARPETINGS. 


ONE-PRICE CARPET WAREHOUSE, 
Window Shades, Oil Cloths, Mats, ete. 


BENJAMIN CREEN, 
33 North Second St., Philsdca. 


THOMPSON SHOURDS, 
No, 1116 Citron St. 






he Spring and Summer term of this school wil} 
commence on the 12th of Second month next. 
Thorough and careful instruction is given ip 
every department. A full course of study is pur- 
sued. 
Terms, $85.00 per session of twenty weeks. 
For circulars containing full particulars, address 
the principal, 
RICHARD DARLINGTON, Jr., 
Ercildoun, Chester eo., Pa. 


Dr. RIDGWAY H. LAMB, 


DENTIST, 
512 N. THIRD St., Philadelphia, 
(Formerly of Mt. Holly, N. J.) 


NITROUS OXIDE GAS ADMINISTERED. 
OUT-SELLING IMMENSELY-THE 


CENTENNIAL EXPOSITION 


The udp ada complete, veh illustrated, low price work, 75@ 
pages, only $2%.50. ‘Treats of the entire his » grand 
uildinge, wonderful exhibits, curiosities, great ye, 
‘The best chance of 100 years to coin money , as ae 
body wants this work. 1,000 agents appointed frst four 
weeks; 5,000 wanted. For full particulars addrese 
ws, a Bros., Publishers, 733 Sansom Street, 


CAN 
AUTIO Be not deceived b remature books 


assuming to be “ officia ,” ete, 
L. & R. L. TYSON, 
249 S. ELEWENTH STREET. 
STAPLE TRIMMINGS, GLOVES, Ac. 
Berlin zephyrs, American Zephyrs and a good\ 
assortment of fine yarns, also fine knit goods in 
great variety. Wool and French wadding and other 
waddings of best quality. Book muslins, tarletans, 
grenadine, silk and cotton blonds and book muslin, 
handkerchiefs. 
FRIENDS’ CAPS MADE TO ORDER. 


LECTURES 


ON THE 


HARMONIES of ART, SCIENCE and RELIGION: 


In the School of Design, cor. Filbert and Merrick Sts., 


West Penn Square, 


By PLINY EARLE CHASE, LL.D., 


Prof. of Philosophy in Haverford College. 


I. 2d month 16th—Mechanic Art. II. 2d month 23@ 
—Msthetic Art. LI.3d month 2d—Symbolie-Art. 
IV. 3d month 9th—Science. V. 3d month 16th— 
Natural Religion. VI. 3d month 23d—Revealed 
Religion. 

The lecturer will endeavor to show that Art, Sci- 
ence and Religion are outgrowths of a harmonious 
nature ; that all error is man’s mistake, while all} 
truth is God’s truth; and that there is no real con- 
flict between Reason and Revelation. Ea:h leeture 
will begin at 3 P. M. 


Course Tickets, $2.00. Single Tickets, 50c, 


For sale at the store of Friends’ Book Association, 
706 Arch Street. 
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FRIENDS INTELLIGENCER. 
CHALELEY L. JONES. FREDEBIOK F, FISHER, 
PHILADELPHIA MOURNING STORE. 


JONES & FISHER, 
‘No. 918 CHESTNUT STREET, 


PHILADELPHIA. 









“THE BEST POLISH IN THE WORLD,” 






















A large and varied stock of seasonable goods 
suitable for Friends’ wear, consisting in part of 
Lupins a Cashmeres, 75, 874, 1.00, 1.124, 1.25, 


Peo, 1 and 2 "1 Pomnitmre Warerooms, 227 N. 10th St 


Lupins Black Merinoes, 75, 87%, 1.00, 1.124, 1.2 





1.50, 1.75 and 2.00. — . ee I. F. HOPKINS, 
Black Silk Warp Henriettas, $1.25 to $2.50. Manufacturer and Dealer in 
Black Bombazines, $1.25 to $2.50. . wy, 
Black Alpacas, Black Mohairs, all prices. Fine Cabinet i ~~ 
Rlack Silks, all prices. ~ es, 


Black Brilliantines, Black Mousselines, all prices. 
Neat Striped Mohairs, 25 cts., Grey DeBege, &c., &c. 
All of the best makes and the best color. 

Prompt and careful attention given to orders. 


HAIR AND HUSK MATTRESSES ON HANp 


i? Repairing, Varnishing and ‘and Upholstering neatlly dong 


| 





ahen. sinh ountiens E are selling the best fresh new crop impo 
Samples sent upon applications. Teas of all kinds and grades of eitherG 
Black or Japan at 40 c., 50 c., 60c., 70c., 80c., 9% 
JONES & FISHER, $1.00 per pound, and can send one pound by 
No. 918 Chestnut St. by adding 18c. per lb. for postage to any part of 
ae - . country. Friends from a distance can rely on g 
TEN PER CENT. NET GUARANTEED- ting good teas for the money. Direct to W 
The Exchange Bank of El Dorado, Butler county, | INGRAM & SON, Tea Dealers, 31 North Seg 
Kansas, guarantees the Collection of the Principal | Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
and 10 per cent. interest on their loans on real 
estate. They have abstracts of title to all lands in | F U R N I = U R E. 
Butler county, and make a personal examination of 2 2neren 
the property before making the loan, and loan not BOTABLISHED 1867. 
more than one-third of the actual value. These | S$. B. REGESTER, 
investmeprts are as safe as Government Bonds. Send 
for circulars. Address 8S. L. SHOTWELL, Cashier. 
El Dorado, Butler co., Kansas. 
Reference.—Emporia National Bank, Emporia, Kan. 
Martins’ Bank, Kansas City, Mo. Central National 
Bank, New York City. 















Designer, Manufacturer and Dealer in fine W 

and Cottage Furniture, the Woven Wire Spr 

Hair and Husk Mattress constantly on hand, 

ing, Varnishing and Upholstering promptly at 

to. Furniture carefully packed, removed ands 
No. 526 CALLOWHILL ST., PHILADA, 


W. L. CARTER—625 Walnut St. AGENTS proves (2) Receipt Book.” dress Dr. OM 


| H , Ann Arbor, ™ 
FIRE AND LIFE INSURANCE | Printing Heuse, Ann Arbor, Mich. 





















IN ANY AMOUNT. | WE MAKE A SPECIALTY OF 
‘Act Inquinigs BY MAIL PROMPTLY ATTENDED TO. | American and Imported 
10 PER CENT: NET Key and Stem Winding Watche 
KANSAS, MISSOURI, AND IOWA Also repairing and warranting complicated 


and plain Watches and Clocks. 


IMPROVED FARM FIRST MORTGAGE 
SOLID SILVER AND PLATED SPOONS AND FORKS, 
COUPON BONDS OLD GOLD, SILVER and PLATINA taken in E 


Se ISAAC DIXON & SON, 120 8. 11th St, Phil 
‘We guarantee as an assurance that we loan not 


to exceed one third of the actual value. In over six| — ann BORN & C0 
years’ business never lost a dollar, never delayed a AMOS HIL 1 
day on interest or principal, no investor through us 

ever did or ever will get an acre of land. : FURN ITURE, 


Send for particulars and reference. BEDDING, 





J.B. WATKINS & CO., Lawrence, Kansas, | 
or 30 Pine Street, New York. FEATHERS, 
Having investigated these 10 per cent. a BLANKET 
gages negotiated by J. B. Watkins & Co., I believe 
them to be asafe and good security, and as such BED CLOTHING, &C. 






recommend them to my friends. Correspondence NO. 21 AND 23 NORTH TENTH § 


respecting them and loans for investment are re- dees Maile, 


spectfully solicited. PHILADELPHIA. 


Hewry Dickinson, Manager, 30 Pine St., N. Y. 
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“TAKE FAST HOLD OF INSTRUCTION; LET HER NOT GO; KEEP HER; FOR SHE IS THY LIFS. 


————— EEE 


VOL. XXXIII. 


——eeer 


EDITED AND PUBLISHED BY AN ASSOCIATION OF FRIENDS. 


QOMMUNICATIONS HUST BE ADDRESSED AND PAYMENTS MADE TU 
JOHN COMLY, AGENT, 
AT PUBLICATION OFFICE, No. 706 ARCH STREET 
OFFICE OPEN from 9 A. M, to 4 P. M, 


TERMS:—TO BE PAID IN ADVANCE , 


The Paper is issued every week. 

The Taraty-Fourta Volume commences on the 24th of 
Second month, 1877, at Two Dollars and Sixty Cents to sub- 
acribers receiving it through the mail, postage prepaid. 

SINGLE NUMBERS SIX CENTS. 


It is desirable that all subscriptions should commence at 
he beginning gf the volume. 
REMITTANCES by mail should be in OHEOKs, DRAFTs, or 
P. O. monzy-onpeRs; the latter preferred. Money sent by mail 
will be at the risk of the person so sending. 
AGENTS :—T. Burling Hull, Baltimore, Md. 
Joseph 8. Cohu, New York. 
Benj. Stratton, Richmond, Ind. 











From Friends’ Quarterly Examiner. 
MARY FISHER AND HER FRIENDS. 


It was on @ spring-day in the year 1656 
that the good ship Swallow sailed into Massa- 
chusetts Bay. Her arrival caused no small 
consternation, and the Deputy-Governor, 
Bellingham, deemed it needful to summon a 
Special Council. The alarm was caused by 
rumor that Simon Kempthorn, the “ master” 
of the Swallow, had brought into the jurisdic- 
tion two very dangerous heretics who had 
come with the express purpose of propagating 
their blasphemouserrors. They were English 
women, named Anne Austin and Mary Fish- 
er, the former an elderly matron, the latter 
unmarried and about the age of thirty-two. 
The Governor being absent, Bellingham gave 
orders that they should be held in custody on 
board the ship, and that their boxes should 
be searched. About a hundred books were 
taken from them, which the Council deliber- 
ately decreed should be “ forthwith burned 
and destroyed by the common executioner !” 

Their next edict was to the effect that the 
“said Anne and Mary” should be kept in 
close confinement, no one being allowed to 
have ccmmunication with them without leave, 
until they were sent out of the country. Simon 
Kempthorn was enjoined to “speedily and 
directly” transport them to Barbadoes, 


whence they came, and to discharge all the 
If he re- 


expenses of their imprisonment. 
fused to give security for the effectual carry- 
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ing out of these orders he was to be commit- 
ted to prison. The magistrates moreover 
threatened to inflict a penalty of £5 on any 
person who should expose himself to the con- 
taminating influence of the strangers by con- 
versing with them through the window of 
Boston Gaol, which, for the sake of still 
greater security, was afterwards boarded up. 
The prisoners were deprived of their writing 
materials, and forbidden the use of a candle. 
So little food was allowed them that Nicholas. 
Upsal, an old inhabitant. and “freeman” of 
the city, fearing that they might be starved, 
paid the gaoler for permission to send them 
provisions ; and at one time their lives were 
imperiled from the cry of witchcraft. 

At the end of five weeks they were ban- 
ished from Boston and sent back to Barba- 
does, the captain of the vessel being bound, 
under a penalty of £100, to convey them 
thither without allowing them to land any- 
where in New England, nor to have any in- 
tercourse with the inhabitants of that country. 
When, on returning to Boston, Endicott, the 
Governor, heard of these proceedings, he 
said, “If I had been present I would have- 
had them well whipt.” Ample opportunities, 
however, for the infliction of barbarous 
scourgings on others also guilty of being: 
Quakers were soon forthcoming, for scazeely: 
had Anne Austin and Mary Hisher sailed, 
from the shores of Massachusetts, before the- 
arrival of the Woodhouse from London, with 








802 
eight Friends on board,* of whom Francis 
Howgill thus quaintly writes: “Four from 
London and four from Bristol are gone 
towards New England; pretty hearts; the 
blessing of the Lord is with them, and His 
dread goes before them.” 

Anne Austin and Mary Fisher were the 
first Friends who visited the New World with 
the hope of making known the doctrines of 
Friends. The former is described as being 
at this time “stricken in years,” and the 
mother of five children. Her home was ap- 
parently in London. Persecution was again 
her lot after her return to her native land, 
and in 1659 she was imprisoned in one of the 
loathsome London gaols for preaching in the 
religious assemblies of her own Society. She 
died of the plague in 1665, and was interred 
at the Bunhill Fields burial-ground. From 
Barbadoes, where Anne Austin and Mary 
Fisher first landed, the latter wrote a letter 
to George Fox, which bears evidence of being 
written in the days when “spelling was a 
matter of private opinion.” 

The name under which she addresses him 
is very suggestive. She writes: “My deare 
father let me not be forgotten of 
thee, but let thy prayers be for me that I may 
continue faithful to the end if any of our 
friendes be free to come over they may be 
serviceable here is many convinsed, and many 
desire to know the way; so I rest ; 

Mary FFIsHER.” 

Mary Fisher was born in the North of 
England, and at the time when she became a 
Friend her home, it seems, was at Pontefract. 
The three years before her western voyage 
had been much devoted to the ministry of 
the Gospel in the intervals left by frequent 
imprisonments, and no small share of suffer- 
iog had been her lot. For sixteen months 
gue had been confined in York Castle; almost 
as soon as liberty was restored to her she 
visited the south-eastern counties with a friend 
named Elizabeth Williams, who was also a 
minister. At Cambridge they ‘‘discoursed 
about the thisgs of God” with the young 
collegians, and preached at the gate of Sidney 
College. But soon the mayor gave orders 
that they should be taken to the market cross 
and “ whipped until the blood ran down their 
bodies.” No friend had hitherto been pub- 
licly scourged, and the assembled crowd 
marveled at the patient fortitude of the 
sufferers when this command was executed 
with barbarous severity; and still more at 
the Christ-like spirit they manifested by their 
prayers that their persecutors might be for- 
given. “This is but the beginning of the 





* &The Martyrs of Boston and their Friends.” 
Fricnds’ Examiner, Seventh month, 1874. 
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aufferings of the people of God!” Mary 
Fisher afterwards remarked. 

A second imprisonment in York Castle 
this time for six months, soon followed, and 
was shortly succeeded by one of three months’ 
duration. In Buckinghamshire she was jm. 
prisoned for the offence of “ giving Christian 
exhortations to the priest and people.” She 
possessed much intellectual power, and, dedi. 
cated as it was to the service of Him who 
enabled her to speak as one having authority 
it is not difficult to imagine that she was re. 
garded as a formidable foe; especially when 
she dwelt on such unpalatable themes as the 
freedom of the Gospel ministry and the dis. 
use of religious ceremonies. Henry Fel] 
who met with her in Barbadoes on her return 
from New England, says in a letter to Mar. 
garet Fell, ‘‘ ‘Truly, Mary Fisher is a precious 
heart, and hath been very serviceable here, ’ 

She paid a subsequent visit to the West 
Indies, but her name is chiefly associated with 
her journey to the east, undertaken from the 
conviction that it was her duty to seek for 9 
religious interview with the Sultan Mahomet 


TV. Although only eighteen years of age, 


he was then at the height of his power, and 
Turkey was viewed with dismay by the na- 
tions of Christendom. 

“This English maiden,” writes Gerard 
Croese, “ would not be at rest before she went 
in person to the Great Emperor of the Turks, 
and informed him concerning the errors of 
his religion and the truth of hers.” 
visited Italy, Zante and Corinth, she arriy 
at Smyrna. The English consul there, when 
he learnt her intention—not recognizing her 
heavenly commission—very naturally advised 
her “ by all means to forbear;” and wher he 
found that his warnings were wholly urieed- 
ed, and that no milder measures wov'd avail 
—recoiling from the idea that a woman 
should expose herself to such a perilous jour- 
ney and hazard the unreleniing cruelty of 
oriental despotism—he placed her on board a 
vessel which was bovud for Venice, giving 
orders that she shov’d be conveyed thither. 

But Mary Fisher was not to be so easily 
withheld from ier holy errand. She induced 
the captain to land her on the Morea, and, 

‘‘ Bearing God’s message in her heart, 
Her life within her hand,” 
alone. knowing neither the route nor the 
language, she traveled on foot along the 
Grecian coast, through Macedonia, and over 
the: mountains of Thrace, until she at length 
reached the beantiful plain, watered by the 
wide Maritza, on which Adrianople stands. 
tere the Sultan was encamped with so great 
an army and retinue, that even that spacious 
tract of land seemed barely large enough for 
them. Even now a less steadfast faith would 
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have wavered, for how was an abhorred 
Christian to gain access to the Mohammedan 
monarch “Shadow of God,” as he was at 
times entitled! Having told her errand to 
gome of the citizens, she asked them to bear 
her company to the royal camp; but their 
dread of the Sultan’s displeasure forbade 
them to yield to such a request. So alone— 
yet not alone, | 
“Tn the still temple of her soul, 
Communing with her God,” 

she went hither and thither until her diligent 
quest was rewarded by finding some one who 
was bold enough to speak to the Grand Vizier, 
Achmet Bassa, on her behalf. Through him 
the Sultan was informed of the arrival of an 
English woman who had “something to de- 
clare to him from the great God ;” and she 
was told that she might have an interview 
with him on the following morning. 

Spending the night in the city, she went 
back to the camp at the appointed hour, 
where the Sultan awaited her, surrounded by 
his chief officers, as was his wont when giving 
receptions to ambassadors. By one of the 
three interpreters who were present he asked 
her whether it was true that she had a mes- 
sage from the Lord God? On her answering 
affirmatively, he bade her “Speak on.” 
Waiting for the summons of her Lord, she 
did not at once address him, which led him 
to inquire whether it were her wish that any 
of the company should withdraw before she 
spoke? When she replied that she did not 
desire this, he told her to speak the word of 
the Lord without fear, since they had “ good 
hearts” to hearit; strictly enjoining her, 
moreover, to say neither more nor less than 
the word she had from the Lord, since they 
were willing to hear it, be it what it might. 
With great gravity the whole assembly gave 
heed to her earnest ministry, and when she 
became silent the Sultan asked if there were 
nothing more she would like to say? When 
she inquired whether he had understood her, 
he answered, “ Yea, every word, and it is 
truth!” He then expressed his desire that 
she should remain in his dominions, and when 
she declined this proposal, offered her a guard 
to escort her to Constantinople, as he would 
be greatly grieved if any harm should befall 
her in his empire. But she courteously re- 
fused this offer, trusting in the Lord alone. 

May we not hope that one who had, for 
the moment, ignored the great national con- 
test betwe2n the Crescent and the Cross, and 
—far beyond this—laid aside the prejudices 
of the exacting faith of his fathers in his 
readiness to hear “the word of the Lord,” 
albeit from the lips of a woman—was sus- 
tained by Him when some thirty years later 
he lay dying in prison; his abdication was 
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demanded by the Turkish soldiers after the 
dreadful and unsuccessful siege of Vienna. 
Certainly his conduct stands out in strange 
contrast to that of the professing Christians 
of Boston, who would no doubt have despised 


him as an infidel.* Mary Fisher arrived at 
Constantinople, we learn, ‘‘ without the least 
hurt or scoff,” and finally reached England in 
safety. 

Not long after her return from her oriental 
journey, Mary Fisher was married to a sea- 
captain named William Bayley, well known 
in the Society of Friends as a powerful 
preacher and writer. He had once been a 
Baptist minister at Poole, in Dorsetshire ; 
but in 1655—the year in which Mary Fisher 
set sail for the western world—that place was 
visited by George Fox, whose ministry led 
him to become a Friend. It seems that he 
had previously longed for deeper spiritual in- 
struction, and had vainly sought for it in a 
careful perusal of the works of Jacob Beh- 
men, from whose “reveries and rhapsodies”’ 
it must have been a relief to turn to the pure 
elevated spirituality of Christianity as por- 
trayed by George Fox, whose aim was, as he 
himself said, “ with and by the Divine Spirit 
of God, to bring people off from all their 
own ways to Christ, the new and living way ; 
and from their churches, which men had 
made and gathered, to the Church in God, 
the general assembly written in heayen which 
Christ is the head of; and off from the world’s 
teachers to learn of Christ.” 

Persecution was soon William Bayley’s 
portion. In 1656 he was committed to Exeter 
gaol in consequence of the unfair use often 
made, in that day, of the law against vagrants 
by magistrates who chose to apply it to 
Friends who were traveling to preach. In 
the following year, when in Hampshire, he 
was imprisoned with some other Friends, by 
a mittimus which falsely stated that they 
were accused of several offences. A few 
years later he made one of a group of Friends 
who, when quietly standing in the street near 
the Bull and Mouth Meeting-house in Lon- 
don, were arrested by some soldiers and taken 
before that notorious persecutor of the Friend, 
Alderman Brown. He ordered that their 
hats should be removed, and repeatedly struck 
William Bayley with his fist. But William 
Bayley’s wife was with him, and patiently as 
she had been wont to bear persecution herself, 
she now reproved the magistrate for his vio- 
lence to her husband ; whereupon he struck 
her also and threw her on the ground— 
William Bayley’s remonstrances with respect 








* “Tn this town 


They put sea-captains in the stocks for swearing 
And Quakers for not swearing.” 
—Longfellow’s New England Tragedies. 
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to such treatment of a woman oni» -ausing a 
repetition of it. Then, without vne .eac‘ 
legal pretext for such a step, he bade his ser- 
vant and some other men take William Bay- 
ley to Newgate. 

Twelve months later he was arrested at a 
meeting at King’s Langley, and committed 
to Hertford gaol, where, having refused at 
the Quarter Sessions to take the Oath of 
Allegiance, he was retained a prisoner for 
some years. His remarkable warning to 
Charles II. and his parliament was written 
from Hertford in the latter part of 1664, 
when, as the event proved, the war with the 
Dutch, the Plague, and the great Fire, were 
not far distant. Brief extracts from this 
lengthy document follow: 

* But what shall I say unto you? If ye 
will not believe our faithful testimony (or 
the testimony of God through us) and the in- 
nocency of our cause and sufferings, neither 
will ye believe if one should rise from the 
dead and declare it unto you. For many 
tender visitations and timely warnings and 
gentle reprehensions have you had from the 
pure Spirit of the Lord God. And 
as for my part, who am one of the least of 
the thousands of Israel, I could willingly 
have been silent as toward you at this time, 
but the Lord hath laid it upon me to warn 
you, once more, for whose sakes I have borne 
a burden. . « The more you strive with 
the Lord and oppress His people, the more 
will they multiply and grow stronger and 
stronger; and you shall wax weaker and 
weaker; for life and immortality is risen, 
and the power of God is riseu in the hearts 
of thousands. 

“T tell you plainly that such fruits and 
doings among you that profess yourselves 
Christians, have made the very name of 
Christ and Christianity a proverb of reproach 
through nations, and have caused the God of 
heaven to be blasphemed. And how could 
it be otherwise, seeing you, who profess the 
most knowledge of God, and have talked of 
converting the heathen (assome of your lead- 
ers have done), are found the least in the life 
and fruits thereof? But to what would they 
convert them? The very heathen 
or infidels, as ye call them, do judge and con- 
demn you concerning these your proceedings. 
. Friends, tell me what ye have justly 
to charge against this people (whom ye so 
furiously pursue, to the loss of the lives of 
so many of them; by which children are 
made fatherless, and tender-hearted women 
mournful widows); and declare it abroad to 
the whole world, and speak the truth, and 
nothing but the truth! What is be- 
come of all your promises of liberty for ten- 
der conaciences? God’s curse and vengeance 


w. come upon you, and His plagnes to de 
str_c’.>0 will pursue you if ye proceed in this 
work; and your wives will be widows ang 
your children fatherless. The Lord hath 
spoken it! . . . 

“God Almighty, cut short Thy work jp 
Thy righteousness, . . and let the kin 
of the earth lay down their crowns at the feet 
of the Lamb; that through Thy righteous 
judgments they may partake of Thy tender 
mercies, which endure for ever; that their 
eyes may be no longer blinded by the god of 
this world, but that they may come to gee 
Thee who art invisible, and enjoy the same 
precious life of pure unfeigned |e which 
abounds in the hearts of Thy hidden ones; 
and receive Thy peaceable wisdom to be gov. 
erned, and to govern therein; then would — 
they surely know that we are Thine. . . 
So, friends, ye are, and have been, warned 
again by the faithful servants of the Lord in 
love to your souls; and you are left without | 
excuse if words should never more be men- 
tioned unto you. . . . i 

“A lover of the welfare of all your souls, | 
thus far clear of all your blood. 


“ WiLiIAM BAYLEY,” 
To be concluded. 


From Dewey’s “ Two Great Commandmenis,” 


ON TRUTHFULNESS. 
Concluded from page 792. 


Some have thought it sufficient to say, and™ 
among them Dr. Paley, that our enemy or | 
the robber, who is the enemy of society, has | 
no right +o know the truth. That, I answer, 7 
is not the question. The question is, not what ” 
are his rights, but what is right for us. Ifa” 
man commits a purse of gold to me in trust,” 
to be returned at his demand, certainly no | 
bad character or bad intent of his could jum” 
tify me in withholding it. I have taken the 
trust, and must discharge it. And so when” 
I profess to speak the truth, I have taken a) 
trust, and must discharge it. I am nob 
obliged to speak. I may keep silence. But 
if I do speak, I am obliged to speak the 
truth. Suppose that entrusted property might 
be withheld or misused on the shen that the 
owner was a bad man, and had no right to 
fidelity on our part; where then would be 
faith or honor or trust in society ? 

But more than expediency is to be heard 
in this argument. There is a higher law 
which is proclaimed in every healthful hum 
conscience. No such conscience ever found 
it a pleasing thing to tellalie. Whatever 
necessity be pleaded for it, it is a painful 
necessity. If there ever was a palpable « 
in which an Authority above us speaks withi 
us, I believe this is that case. And to b 
it to the clearest test—-if it is right to tell® 
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falsehood, it is right to call God to witness. 
But could any man without horror call God 
to witness the truth of what he knew to be 
false? That, in courts of law is called per- 
jury, and it is punished as such by our human 
law. Yet God is witness to every falsehood. 
The splendors of His omniscience as truly 
surround it as they do the act of perjury 
amidst the solemnities of an oath. 

My argument, very brief indeed, is brought 
to a conclusion; but so, perhaps, is not the 
mind of my hearer. At least, I can conceive 
that some one, surprised and even indignant, 
at what he may think such an extreme of 
moral rigor, may say, “ You strain the bond 
so hard that it will snap. It is not wise to 
‘teach as you do. If it is bad to demand too 
dittle ia morals, it may be hurtful to demand 
too much.” What, then, would the objector 
have me say? Would it not be a fine moral 
“precept to put forth, “ You must speak the 
truth generally; but you may utter a — 

e 
falsest man would be content with this license. 
No, the true wisdom is to lift up the standard 
of duty, and not to let it down. The true 
moral prudence, and, if I may say so, policy 
with our own minds, is not to plead for lying 

ut for trath. 

And farther: if there be any that hear me 
who are either surprised or indignant at what 
they may call this extreme of moral rigor, 
one thing I have to say in fine, and it is this, 
Take whatever ground you will, and however 
low, one thing you will not deny, that to be 
true and more true, to tell the truth and act 
the truth more and more, this is the upward 
path. Granting this, you will give me all 
that I ask in behalf of the soul’s culture and 
progress. Whatever difficulties there may 
be, whatever questions in mere casuistry may 
be put, one thing I still say is clear, and for 
this end I have endeavored to impress your 
minds with the solemn sanctions of this vir- 
tue; and that is, that we should constantly 
aim and endeavor to bring more and more of 
truth into our minds, into our hearts, into our 
conversation, into our business, into our whole 
life’s duty and culture. 

And Iam not willing to leave the subjeet 
without saying something, in the last place, 
of the value and greatness of this virtue, and 
of the place it should hold in both our per- 
sonal and social improvement. Lightly as it 
is apt to be regarded, easily and idly as it is 
shoved aside, I ask, is it a small thing—either 
for ourselves or for society ? 

Nay, I think it has a strong claim, not 
only in its worth but in its advantages, both 
personal and social. How would it simplify 
and dignify a man’s life for him to hold to 
the truth! It would lead him out of a dark 
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labyrinth into the open daylight. He would 
have no perplexing or petty interests to con- 
sult, but only the simple monitor within. 
His soul would not be ever running abroad, 
in every direction, upon all the sensitive 
fibres of social vanity, jealousy and rivalship, 
but would stay at home, seated calmly upon 
the throne of conscious integrity. And then, 
too, what an advantage would it be to others ! 
Half of the misunderstandings in the world 
live only upon falsehood or concealment. 
One word of truth would break like light- 
ning upon the cloud and disperse it. How 
many vague and injurious suspicions or posi- 
tive misrepresentations concerning any one of 
you may have been stealing through society 
for years, and might have been cleared away 
if one of the many words spoken behind your 
back had been spoken to your face! Who 
has not had occasion, at some moment of his 
life,to feel that something was the matter 
between him and others—he did not know 
what. Who, indeed, does not feel that he is 
liable to be misconstrued, that there are cir- 
cumstances, peculiarities in his case, which 
others cannot know; and who, in such case, 
would not be glad if some one would speak 
plainly to him? I would not advocate any 
intrusiveness ; butevery man must have some 
acquaintances who are entitled to speak to 
him in such a case. And there must be more 
than one among us who is ready to say, “I 
am willing to open my bosom-purposes to all 
the world. There is not a principle nor point 
in my life and conduct which fon not per- 
fectly willing, with a kind friend or acquaint- 
ance, freely and fairly to discuss. Whether 
I am thought guilty of pride, or duplicity, or 
self-indulgence, or covetousness, or unkind- 
ness, or neglect of my duties in any way, let 
me hear: if I cannot defend it, I will mend 
a. 

It seems degrading to me and others to be 
ever keeping up appearances. . It involves 
real discourtesy to a man to imply by con- 
stant flatteries or softenings of speech towards 
him that he cannot bear the truth, that his 
vanity or selfishness or sensitiveness will be 
ever up in arms against it, that he can bear 
nothing manly nor honest from those around 
him, that he has none of the nobleness either 
of self subsistence or of humility. There is 
no true respect shown either for himself or 
for anybody else by this ever- polite palliation, 
but the very contrary. It shows that society 
is full of faults. Nor is there any dignity in 
this restraint. It is not candor nor consider- 
ation, but only mean cowardice. For do men 
never speak and speak plainly of the faults 
of their neighbors? Yes, by themselves they 
can talk—talk long and eloquently and very 
piteously of the errors and mistakes of their 
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friends; nothing is like the discrimination 
and detail and ingenuity of speech which 
they can show there. But let them come into 
the presence of one of these unfortunate ac- 
quaintances, and then that tongue which 
just before was sharp as a sword, and rough 
as a file, becomes pliant and obsequious as a 


whipped menial. This is not the enforced 
slavery that chains the limbs of a man; it is 
the far more degrading, because it is the vol- 
untary slavery of the tongue, of the most 
immediate organ of the soul. 

Besides, society, for its own improvement, 
has a right to ask something from society be- 
yond this constant evasion and double deal- 
ing. One mind does not discharge its duty 
to another when clothed in this costume of 
fashionable common-place. ‘‘ Speak to me,” 
I am sometimes tempted to say, “speak to 
me thy thought: say something; say any- 
thing ; say what is strange, odd, or even erro- 
neous, so thou say what thou thinkest, what 
thou dost feel, and not merely what thou 
thinkesé decorous and polite. I might as well 
be talking with parrots, I might as well be 
dealing with machines, as with people who 
are forever seeming what they are not, and 
saying what they do not feel; who are cut 
and shaped by fashion as truly as their gar- 
ments are. In fact, how little do we ever 
come to know one another in these formal 
civilities of society! How refreshing in such 
scenes is one word of reality; one word that 
puts upon mind the stamp of individuality ! 
A person perfectly trae and natural is like a 
fresh stream in the desert. ‘‘Oh! that she 
would do an odd thing,” said Goethe: and 
who has not sometimes felt it? One such 
thing done: in other words, one natural 
action, one thing spoken in pure self-forget- 
fulness, one genuine outspeaking from the 
heart, is like a talisman, that dissolves some 
rigid and painful spell of all surrounding 
affectation. 

I am sensible that observations like these 
are liable to be misconstrued. I advocate no 
undue forwardness, no indecorum. Let there 
be dignity, a proper reserve and a perfect 
courtesy. The beauty of society lies in the 
combination. The highest perfection of this 
kind is found in the highest good breeding ; 
not in a “threatening urbanity,” as some one 
has called it, not in that sharply defined eti- 
quette that makes society look to one of the 
uninitiated as if it were full of spring-guns, 
swords and scimitars. Dr. Franklin was put 
as much at ease in Parisian society as he 
would have been among the craft of printers 
at home. This observation relates, it is true, 
to mere perfection of manners; but it shows 
that grace and simplicity are not at war; and 
I say that truth and an easy and kind beha- 
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vior need not be; and I have ventured y » 
the freedom of these remarks because I ¢gp. 
not allow it to be objected that simplicity jg 
dangerous to decorum, or that truth must be 
maintained at the expense of courtesy, 

But if to combine truth with courtesy be 
thought difficult, there is another thing cal}. 
ing for a still loftier elevation and noblenes 
of character; and that is to combine truth 
with love. You say, perhaps, “How am] 
honestly to treat those whom I do not like 
who differ from me in their opinions or taste; 
or culture? They are of my acquaintance 
they come to me; by what means am I to hy | 
at once hospitable to them and true to my. 
self?” I answer, by truly loving them, by 
hearty good will, by a desire to promote their 
happiness, by taking real pleasure in such 
offices of hospitality and goodness. Such, 
we are told by his biographers, was the spirit 
of the German philosopher and poet, Novalis, 
He really loved to talk with what are called 
ordinary people: he wanted to know, as ip. 
deed he loved all men; and I imagine that 
we shall, none of us, pretend to a higher 
or purer or more peculiar culture than that 
of Novalis. In truth it is the mark of g 
hard, defective and ungenial cultivation, to 
be bristling all over with points of repug. 
nance to those who are not just like ourselves; 
who are not as gifted or accomplished as we 
are, or as we think we are. It is a wantof 
the large humanity, It is unworthy of culti 
vated minds. It belongs to the littleness and 
technicality of superficial fashion — where, 
indeed, it reigns supreme. Or must we make 
the exception that there is a certain vile pride 
of intellect that is worse? At any rate, itis 
more unpardonable. The true, large, noble 
mind sees that which is kindred to it in every 
man—sees gentle humanity everywhere, and 
might see virtues beneath the humblest garb 
that would shame all its fine culture. 

Yes, we are put to that severe test in our 
intercourse with men—whether we love them. 
If we do not, then we must sacrifice truth or 
sacrifice general society. There is no alter 
native. If we have not a genuine and gene 
rous good-heartedness, we must meet with 
many people whom we do not wish to meet, 
whom for no reason do we wish to meet. And 
then, if our manners say that we have any 
sort of pleasure in their company, they wi 
involve a sacrifice of our truth. A popular 
person must be a very good-hearted person oF 
a hypocrite. 

Now, every one desires to be popular, or 
at least to be agreeable. It is one of the 
strongest desires of our nature. No on 
wishes to make an unpleasant or ungtatefi 
impression upon those with whom he mingles 
in society. And here it is, amidst mingled 
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sympathies, affections, partialities and almost 
boundless cravings for esteem, that every man 
and every woman must stand firm— must speak 
the truth, and to do so they must speak it in 
love. 

But, whether in love or in hate, I am 
tempted to say, Let every man speak it. If 
he has not love to support him, let him fall 
back on the stern principle of rectitude. Give 
me a rough, blunt, honest man, rather than 
a time-server or a parasite. Give mea Luther 
rather than an Erasmus, a Hampden or a 
Pym rather than a double-dealing Strafford, 
a fearless Paul rather than a flattering Ter- 
tullus. One there has been, greater than the 
Apostle, greater than all, who came into the 
world to bear witness to the truth, and who, 
endowed with unparalleled gentleness and 
pity, ever epoke the truth, spoke it at the cost 
of ease, of favor with men, and of life itself. 
He died a martyr to the truth. And by no 
means could the preacher so shock and pain 
a Christian audience as by admitting that 
ever, by one act or word, did He swerve from 
the conscious truth that was in Him. 


This, then, do I set forth, my friends, as 
one of the loftiest and most imperative of the 
Christian virtues. Does any man ask to do 
some signal thing in his life? Does he say 
that he would be a religious man, but does 
not know how to set about it? I answer, 
Let him speak the truth. Let him do it al- 
ways. Let him do it immediately. The word 
is nigh him, in his heart and in his mouth, to 
do it. In the next conversation he holds, let 
him speak the truth. If he talks abvut this 
discourse which he has heard, let him speak 
the truth. And let him not fool nor falsify 
his own heart by saying that there is no reli- 
gion init. It should be a religion in his heart 
to speak the truth. It is, indeed, a thing 
most spiritual to which he is called. It may 
be a regeneration to which he is called. It 
is a religious reverence for the ever present, 
the all-witnessing God of truth. 


Let him, I still say, speak the truth. Let 
him speak it the next thing he speaks. Let 
him speak it always and everywhere—at 
home and abroad, in the house and by the 
way, at the trading-house and the horse fair; 
when he buys and when he sells, in business 
and in society, in life and in death, let him 
speak the true word. 


Could I bring any who hear me, and espe- 
cially those just entering upon life, to a sol- 
emn resolve ever to speak the truth—call it 
what you will, religion or morality, I care 
not—I should feel that I had not spoken in 
vain. That right habit would instantly begin 
to correct every wrong habit. All evil, all 


wreng, all debasing license of the senses, is 
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covered over with lying. Strip off that cov- 
ering, and the world would become guilty be- 
fore God, and a grand reform would begin, 
where the Gospel begins it, with repentance. 


I 


Daniel Webster penned the following beau- 
tiful sentiment: “If we work upon marble, 
it will perish; if we rear temples, they will 
crumble into dust ; if we work upon immortal 
minds—if we imbue them with principles, 
with the just fear of God and love of our fel- 
low men—we engrave on those tablets sontc- 
thing which will brighten for eternity.” 





LOCAL INFORMATION. 
CONCORD QUARTERLY MEETING. 


This quarter, as most friends hereabout 
know, is composed of Chester, Darby, Goshen, 
Concord and Birmingham Monthly Meetings, 
the latter being held at West Chester. The 
meeting circulates between West Chester, 
Concord, Wilmington and Darby, and is held 
at West Chester, in the latter part of First 
month, on the 3d day of the week. 

On the 30th ult., Jong before the hour of 
gathering, the people of West Chester began 
to assemble. The day was unusually fine, 
and the sleighing still pretty good, conse- 
quently the attendance from the country was 
full, the meeting house being crowded. The 
adjoining room, which was used as a meeting 
house before the present one was erected, 
communicates with the latter by sliding shut- 
ters; these were lifted, and those who could 
not find sitting room ia the large house were 
comfortably seated therein. It is estimated 
that one thousand persons were present. 
After entire quiet settled upon the meeting, 
a short, fervent thanksgivis g for the privilege 
of meeting together once more, and for the 
many temporal and spiritual blessings now 
enjoyed, was offered, with a-petition that those 
who might be called to minister on the occa- 
sion, might do so to the edification of these 

resent, and the honor and ylory of our Father 
in Heaven. 

D. Hoopes was then favored to present to 
the assembly the importance that attaches to 
individual responsibility. ‘‘ The responsibility 
of the meeting,” said he, “does not rest in 
the ministers and elders. We may lay it on 
each other; but there is no other way to dis- 
charge our duty than by doing the work 
given us individually to do. Do we stand,” 
he asked, “as professors only, or do we possess 
some of those riches which moth and rust can- 
not corrupt or thieves break through ard 
steal? There is much profession of religion, 
but it is the practical working that elevates 
and draws all togethey. All have knowledge 
of the Divine will—the witness for God in our 
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souls, and we must sustain and strengthen the 
spiritual life by receiving the word day by 
day, or we are not the children of God.” 
These are but a few of the many excellent 
and appropriate thoughts given forth by D. 
H., who spoke at considerable length. Several 
others followed, whose exercises were mainly 
on the subject of obedience to impressions 
of duty manifested to each. 


So deeply was the meeting baptized into 
the ‘‘spirit” of christian love and sympathy 
that when it was proposed to close the shut- 
ters and proceed with the business of the 
Quarterly Meeting, one after another arose, 
with living testimony to the sufficiency of the 
gospel of Christ and its power to cleanse and 
purify every soul that looks to the Divine 
power for help. 


When the shutters were closed there was 
still a very large number present, though the 
people of West Chester of other professions 
were largely represented in the first meeting. 
The answers to the queries were such as we 
commonly hear in most of our meetings for 
business. There was acknowledged the same 
want of faithfulness in the attendance of 
meetings that is felt everywhere in our bor- 
ders. But it was evidence of an increasing 
interest in the affairs of the Society to see so 
large a proportion of the younger members 
then present. 


A proposed addition to the book of disci- 
pline, which would give the liberty to small 
meetings to hold their sessions of men’s and 
women’s business meetings jointly was brought 
up from Concord Monthly Meeting, and re- 
ferred to a joint committee for consideration. 
There was also a committee appointed to pre- 
pare a memorial to the legislature of Penna., 
asking for a prohibitory or local option law. 
The report of the Committee on Circular 
Meetings was read and approved, and the 
committee continued, with the addition of a 
few names. After encouraging words from 
ministering friends present, the meeting ad- 
journed. © 


The First-day school of West Chester Meet- 
ing is a valuable auxiliary. It is largely 
participated in by young and old, and there 
is a vitality and energy in its exercises that 
cannot fail of good and permaneut results. 
A larger proportion of men attend and take 
part than is usually seen in our First day 
schools. The number of scholars on the roll 
is 140. They have 24 teachers and other offi. 


cers, and a large and valuable library. A 
secretary keeps a record of each day’s exer- 
cises, which is read on the succeeding First- 
day; this is a practice that commends itself 
to the consideration ‘of other schools, and 
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would, without doubt, if adopted, add much 
to the interest felt in this field of Christian 
labor. 

Ir the thoughtless and gay err in pushing 
aside all the unpleasant realities of life, ip 
refusing to look upon distress that they might 
alleviate, and wrong that they might rectify, 
it is equally true that many actually paralyze 
their own powers and destroy their own and 
others’ happiness by allowing their thoughts 
to dwell continually upon the dark side of 
human life. 
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Inurnois YEARLY MEETING.~+—In looking 
over the “ Minutes of Illinois Yearly Meet. 
ing,” which came to hand only very recently, 
we find much that bears the stamp of pro- 
gress in the right direction, and a grasping of 
the vital questions that concern not only the 
welfare of our own Religious Society but the 
best interests of the nation and the world. 

The memorial of the Yearly Meeting on 
the subject of war, addressed to the President 
and Congress a little over a year ago, is a 
noble testimony to the unswerving fidelity of 
our western co laborers to the cause of peace; 
and the reply of the President is equally en- 
couraging, as it evinces the desire of the Gov- 
ernment of the United States to promote 
peace and the recognition of universal broth- 
erhood among all the nations of the earth. 

They are fully awake to the evils of in- 
temperance as the answer to the query on the 
subject of intoxicating liquors demonstrates. 


They recognize the importance of extend- 


ing encouragement to the effort to dissemi- 
nate Friends’ literature, and they have 
placed in the hands of a committee a sum of 
money to be expended in ‘procuring and 
properly distributing” leaflets, pamphlets, 
etc., issued by Friends’ Book Association of 
Philadelphia and others, expressive of our 
principles and testimonies. They also inquire 
respecting the support that ‘‘ Friends’ papers” 
received from the members of the Yearly 
Meeting. The price at whieh the weekly 
papers are published and their “lack of mar- 


ket reports and a fuller general news,” are in — 


the way of many subscribing for these papers. 
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As regards the market reports and items of 
general interest we want to say, just here, that 
our Western Friends will find a fair synopsis 
of both in this paper on its last page, which 
for reliability and freshness will compare 
favorably with any other “weekly” that 
comes under our notice. 

From the report of the Committee on Edu- 
cation we take the following: 

“ In considering the subject of our appoint- 
ment, we feel it right to present for the con- 
sideration of Friends the following views, viz: 

“ That the principal object of the Society, 
in its concern for the right school education 
of its children, is to prevent their contamina- 
tion with evil practices, and with false and 
unessential religious dogmas, and to ensure 
them full educational facilities, coupled with 
decided moral influence and instruction, so 
far as their teachers and surroundings can be 
made to give it. 

“ Reports from two meetings express a de- 
sire that we should be careful not to introduce 
sectarian influences into the District Schools. 
We think the purpose of our fifth query was 
misunderstood in these meetings, as we feel it 
necessary, in attempting to attain a proper 
end, to guard against the appearance of an 
evil that may prove a precedent for that evil. 

“Our Public Schools are invaluable as 
conservators of our best interests as a Nation, 
and should be guarded with great vigilance 
from all sectarian bias or control, and kept 
free to the children of every race or faith, as 
upon equal grounds and without oppression 
to their religious scruples. So far as we may, 
as citizens, be able to exert an influence in 
their behalf, it should be diligentiy done io 
secure competent teachers, who, while cap- 
able of teaching the usual studies, are also 
alive to the need of cultivating in their 
scholars pure morals and those principles 
which lead to upright lives, free from secta- 
rian theology anddogma. So far as our own 
achools do not exceed the Public Schools in 
doing this, we doubt the need of their sepa- 
rate existence. 

‘In saying this, we do not forget that we 
hold the doctrine of an ‘Inward Light’ as 
the cardinal point of our religious faith, con- 
stituting us a sect, and that we desire, as a sect, 
to increase a knowledge of and faith in this 
principle; but we believe it to be, in its very 
essence, unsectarian, and that people of every 
religious denomination may readily accept 
the belief that in each child born into an ac- 
countable life, there is implanted a self-gov- 
erning principle which properly appealed to 
and nurtured, will lead him to do right in 
preference to wrong, and will render his 
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mind sensitive to justice, honesty and unsel- 
fish regard for the rights of his fellow. 

“Tn neighborhoods where it seems unadvis 
able to open schools under the care of 
Friends, increasing watchfulness should be 
felt on behalf of our children, to see that the 
District School they attend shall, as nearly 
as possible, meet the conditions we seek to 
establish in our own. When we open schools 
for the benefit of our children and the child- 
ren of others, we feel a desire that a religious 
concern may possess those in their control, to 
make them so strong in the thoroughness and 
value of their instruction and the purity and 
practical character of their moral teaching, 
that all persons, of whatever creed, having 
the best welfare of their children at heart, 
may desire their education under such influ- 
ences. Thus, not only directly, but indirect- 
ly, by the power of example, may we sow 
the seeds of practical righteousness in our 
neighborhoods. 

“We believe, were the parents in our So- 
ciety fully aliveto the value of positive moral 
and unsectarian religious influence upon the 
susceptible minds of children, they would, in 
every meeting or neighborhood where two or 
more families are gathered, feel a pressing 
necessity for providing, through the schools 
their children attend, for so much of this in- 
fluence as circumstances may render practi- 
cable, and without a thought of doing it for 
sectarian purposes, but simply for the preser- 
vation and nurture of the purer and higher 
attributes in the minds of the children.” 


After the reading of the concluding 
Minutes of the Yearly Meeting, the shutters 
were raised, and men and women sat for a 
time in joint session, under a covering of deep 
solemnity, during which warning, exhortation 
and supplication were offered. 

The report of the Building Committee 
shows the total cost of the Meeting House and 
grounds to have been $5,461.89, all of which 
has been paid. 





THe Execrorat Law.—The passage of 
the bill providing a tribunal for the decision 
of all questions likely to arise in the count of 
the Electoral vote by Congress is regarded 
with general satisfaction by the people, and 
by the press of the country. We see no rea- 
son to dissent from the view of those who re- 
gard the arrangement equitable and wise, and 
have awaited hopefully the formation of the 
body to whom is to be committed this solemn 
responsibility. 
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MARRIED. 


THORNE—CLEVELAND.—On the 24th of Pips 
mo., 1877, at the residence of the bride’s parents jy _ 
Friends’ ceremony, William H. Thorne to tae 
daughter of Cyrus and Emily P. Cleveland, allo 
Yonkers, N. Y. 


Surely, the importance of the trust, and the 
consciousness that the friends of enlightened 
liberty and of representative government 
throughout the world are watching their 
actions with deep interest, not unmixed with 
fear, must have a tendency to banish corrupt 
and selfish partizanship from the tribunal. 
Beyond a question, whatever may be the de- 
sires of political aspirants, the great body of 
the people of the United States at this time 
demand justice—perfect fairness, and obedi- 
ence to law in this matter, and we cannot be- 
lieve that their representatives will withhold 
it at this important crisis. 

President Grant has given his official sig- 
nature very promptly, and in his message to 
the Senate setting forth his reasons for approv- 
ing the bill, uses this language: 

‘This bill may not be perfect, and its pro- 
visions may not be such as would be best ap- 
plicable to all future occasions, but it is cal- 
culated to meet the present condition of the 
questions and of the country. The country 
is agitated. It needs aid. It desires peace 
and quiet and harmony between all parties 
and all sections. Its industries are arrested, 
labor unemployed, capital idle, and enter- 
prises paralyzed by reason of the doubt and 
anxiety attending the uncertainty of a double 
claim to the Chief Magistracy of the nation. 
It wants to be assured that the result of the 
election will be accepted without resistance 
from the supporters of the disappointed can- 
didate, and that its highest officer shall not 
hold his place with a questioned title of right. 
Believing that the bill will secure these ends, 
I give it my signature.” 

‘“* Never before in the history of our coun- 
try,” says the Press, “has a measure of such 
great importance been so quickly disposed 
of.” It was first reported to Congress on the 

18th of the First month and passed both 
houses, the Senate on the 20th and the 
House on the 26th, receiving the President’s 
sanction on the 29th. 

The Electoral votes, or the papers purport- 
ing to be the votes wil] have been duly opened 
and counted before our paper reaches the 
readers, and in case of a failure of the Con- 
gressional bodies to agree upon a decision, 
the whole subject is referred to this tribunal 


of five Senators, five Representatives and five 
Judges of the Supreme Court, and its judg- 
ment is final, unless both houses concur in its 
rejection. 






















DIED. 

DENNIS.—On Sixth-day morning, the 26th uf, 
at his residence in Salem, Ohio, Charles Dennis, jp 
the 86th year of his age; a member of Salen 
Monthly Meeting. 

ELDRIDGE —On the 14th of First month, 1877 
at her residence in Union Springs, Cayuga county, 
N. Y., Catharine Eldridge, wife of Edward Eldridge. 
aged 56 years ; a member of Scipio Monthly Meg. 
ing. 

FOULKE.—On the 26th of First mo., 1877, regp 
Richmond, Ind., William R. Foulke, a highly e. 
teemed member of Whitewater Monthly Meeting, 


HAINES.—On the 4th of First month, 1877, g 
his residence in Ledyard, Cayuga county, N, y, 
Charles W. Haines, in the 56th yearof his age: 4 
member of Scipio Monthly Meeting. 


HALLOWELL.—On the 26th of Twelfth month 
1876, Israel H., son of Henry W. and Margaret t 
Hallowell, aged 12 weeks. 

PENROSE.—On the 26th of Seventh month, 1876, 
of paralysis, at his residence in Sterling, Whiteside 
county, Ills., Jesse Penrose, in the 74th year of hig 
age. He was an esteemed Elder of East Jordap 
Monthly Meeting, and he will be much missed from 
that small, isolated band, among whom he was mach 
respected. 

PRICE.—On the 23d of First month, 1877, ag 
Gunpowder, Baltimore county, Md., John Price, ig 
the 98th year of his age; an elder of Gunpowder 
Monthly Meeting. 

SATTERTHWAIT.—On the 3d of Tenth month, 
1876, George Satterthwait, aged 75 years; an e. 
teemed member and elder of Chesterfield Monthly 
Meeting. 
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For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
EVOLUTION—DARWINISM. 
BY BENJAMIN HALLOWELL. 
“ See, through this air, this ocean and this earth, 
All matter quick, and bursting into birth.” 
Pope's Essay on Man, 
In this age of unprecedented intellectual 
activity, the minds of our members, younger 
and older, by their reading and conversatid 
will necessarily become more or less a¢ 
uainted with the advanced phases of Natur 
henomena which science now presents, it 
dicated by the heading of this article. The 
earlier in life thoughtful young persons ¢ 
imbibe these advanced ideas, the more readily 
will they be able to arrange and classiiy 
them and incorporate them with their other 
ideas in the storehouse of knowledge. 
Preliminary to this end, it is of greati 
portance to attain some settled conclusionsi 
regard to Deity and Matter and man’s 
tion to both. In the language of the pow 
quoted in my motto, 
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“All are but parts of one stupendous whole, 
Whose body Nature is, and God the soul,” 
Deity and Matter being regarded as co-exist- 
ant, and a the same relation to each 

other as soul and body. 

The better the understanding which men 
gain of N atural Phenomena, the more clearly 
are manifested the three great attributes of 
Diety—wisdom, goodness and power, thus 
revealing the unseen by means of what is 
seen—God manifested in the material uni- 
verse. 

The properties imparted to matter by Deity, 
which have been, and are, the same in all 
places and in all times, are the means, and 
may be regarded as the tools by which Deity 
acts upon material things, performs all His 
works in creation, and fulfills all His varied 
purposes through all ages. 

There are observed facts which lead the 
reflecting mind to the necessary conclusion 
that all the matter composing our solar sys- 
tem once existed in a nebulous form, previous 
to its becoming fluid or solid. It is now found 
in space in every stage of condensation, from 
the first collection of attenuated matter to the 
dense center of revolving worlds. From this 
nebulous matter everything in our solar sys- 
tem, including both vegetable and animal 
life, must necessarily have been evolved, 
either by forces then inhering in it or by prin- 
ciples injected in matter at a later date. lao 
either case, it is equally the gift of the All- 
wise and All-powerful Creator, who directs 
and controls every movement, every atom, 
every molecule, so as to effect every possible 
contingency in the development, whether He 
so constituted matter originally or whether 
He subsequently injected in matter the vital 
principle of the different races of animals and 
classes of vegetables, as its condition became 
suited to their existence and maintenance. 

Now I entertain such full confidence in the 
perfection and unchangeableness of Deity and 
in the goodness, wisdom and power through 
which He designed and perfected the activi- 
ties of the universe, as to be forced to believe 
that He originally adapted matter under His 
laws, which are His uniform modes of action, 
and necessarily imply a Law-giver, an intel- 
ligent Power, that directs and controls every 
atom and every movement to effect every 
possible contingency in the development, and 
fulfills all His purposes; and that no modi- 
fication, suspension, repair or readjustment of 
them is, or ever has been, or ever will be re- 
quired. In this belief is embraced the idea 
of that consummate Prescience and Wisdom 
which my soul so highly reverences. 

From this matter all existing things have 
been gradually unfolded or evolved through 
long periods of years or cycles, in harmony 


with the design and purpose of the Eternal 
Father. 

This view of the gradual procees of crea- 
tion or evolution from matter harmonizes with 
Scripture. We read, Gen. i, 20, “And God 
said, Let the waters bring forth abundantly 
the moving creature that hath life, and fowl 
that may fly above the earth in the opez 
firmament of heaven.” 

Again, Gen. i, 24, “And God said, Let the 
earth bring forth the living creature after 
his kind, cattle and creeping thing, and beast 
of the earth after his kind. And it was so. 

It is the waters and tke earth, by princi- 
ples and forces with which Deity had origi- 
nally endowed matter, from which all these 
lives, like a plant from its seed or the oak 
from an acorn, were gradually evolved through 
circling eons. 

When the beauty and simplicity of such 
creative process are compared with the eud- 
den bringing into life, all in one day, as 
given by Milton in the seventh book of his 
“ Paradise Lost,” the comparison is greatly 
in favor of evolution :* 

Throughout Nature all the beneficial pre- 
cesses, as the growing plant, tree and anima), 
the falling dew, the fertilizing sunbeams, the 
fanning breeze, are gentle and gradual. 
Whatever is sudden and violent, as the vo!l- 
cano, the earthquake, the tornado, the light- 





*As some readers ot the /ntelligencer may not have 
this poem of Milton at hand, I quote the graphic 
description in full. It is worthy not only of being 
read, but of being studied, as the ‘“‘ Theory of Crea- 
tion” most strongly opposed to the “ Doctrine of 
Evolution.” 


“ The sixth, and of Creation last, arose 
With evening harps and matin ; when God said 
Let the earth bring forth soul living in her kind 
Cattle and creeping things, and beast of the earth 
Each in theirkind. The earth obeyed, and straight 
Opening her fertile womb, teemed at a birth 
Innumerous living creatures, perfect forms, 
Limbed and full grown : Out of the ground uprose 
As from his lair, the wild beast, where he roams 
In forest wild, in thicket, brake or den ; 
Among the trees in pairs they rose, they walk’d ; 
The cattle in the fields and meadows green, 
Those rare and solitary, these in flocks 
Pasturing at once, and in broad herds upsprung 
The grassy clods now calved; now half appear'd 
The tawny lion, pawing to get free 
His hinder parts ; then springs, as broke from 

bonds, 


And rampant shakes his brinded mane; the ounce, 


The libbard and the tiger, as the mole 

Rising, the crumbled earth above them threw 

In hillocks: the swift stag from under ground 

Bore up his branching head: Scarce from his 
mould 

sehemoth, biggest born of earth, upheaved 

His vastness ; fleeced the flocks and bleating rose 

As plants ; ambiguous between sea and land 

The river-horse and scaly crocodile. 


At once came forth whatever creeps the ground, 


Insect or worm.” 
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ning, is destructive, having their destructive 
power in the pent up forces that are seeking 
a gradual restoration to an equilibrium. 

All truths, of whatever nature, are revealed 
in the same manner, by impressions made 
upon the organs adapted to their reception. 
Physical truths by the five senses, intellectual 
truths by the understanding or reason, and 
spiritual Truths, the highest of all, by the 
heart, soul and understanding combined. 
There are not different kind: or modes of 
revelation. Deity never employs two modes 
of doing the same thing. If He does a thing 
in one way to-day, it is His promise that He 
will do that thing in the same way for all 
time. As the original way was the act of 
Deity, it must have been perfect. A change 
would render it imperfect, which cannot be. 
Deity is Omnipotent to do good only. He 
cannot break His promises by changing His 
mode of action in producing Natural Phe- 
nomena.* If we could suppose it possible for 
Him to withhold the sun from rising to-mor- 
row, He would break His promise to over 
eleven hundred millions of people, and throw 
all the business of the world into confusion. 
All calculations in business proceedings rest 
upon the uniformity in the course of natural 
events. And this uniformity is the same in 
all places and at all times. Deity cannot 
suspend the properties of matter as of gravi- 
tation or putrefaction in one place on the earth, 
without suspending those forces wherever they 
may exist, which would return all to chaos. 

What Deity can do is indicated by what 
He does. As stated by a great naturalist 
(Cuvier, I think it was), ‘‘ Deity cannot make 
a lion with horns and hoofs, or a horse with 
claws.” He has not constituted matter so 
that it could possibly evolve such formation. 

There can be no conflict between true sci- 
ence and pure religion, science being merely 
classified knowledge. They: both proceed 
from the same Eternal and intelligent Source 
of Light, Life and Love, and they must, 
therefore, be in everlasting harmony. 

Sandy Spring, Md., First mo. 16th, 1877. 





Call God thy Father; yet not thine alone ; 
For thou art but one of many ; thy brotherhood is 
with all. [ Proverbial Philosophy. ] 


* Every intelligent person who has arrived at the 
meridian of life, will doubtless have known many 
persons of whom it could be said, positively, what 
they will do and what they will not do, under cer- 
tain circumstances—what they can do and what 
they cannot do. They are governed by fixed prin- 
ciples, within which, we koow from long experi- 
ence, no external circumstances can shake or alter. 
This illustrates my meaning, when I say that Deity 
cannot act contrary to His attributes of Truth, 
Justice and Love. 


SALT IN THESEA—PROFESSOR PROCTOR TELLS 
HOW THE 8EAS BECAME SALT. 

Professor R. A. Proctor, the distinguished 
astronomer, contributes an article to the 
Cornhill Magazine, in which he says: 

A question which has-long been regarded 
as among the great mysteries of nature—the 
question, How did the seas become salt ?— 
seems to us to find a ready solution when we 
consider that the ocean once formed the 
earih’s cloud-envelope. We may, in fact, 
regard the oceans as holding in solution what 
was washed from the earth or otherwise ex. 
tracted from its substance during the ages 
when the waters of ocean were passing from 
the former to their present condition, 
For then all the conditions assisted the action 
of the waters themselves—the intense heat 
of the earth’s crust and of the atmosphere, 
the tremendous atmospheric pressure, and 
consequently the high boiling point (so that 
the waters first formed on the earth’s heated 
crust must have been far hotter than is boil- 
ing water at the present time), and the pres- 
ence also in the atmosphere of many vapors 
which would greatly help the decomposing 
action of the water itself. 

Consider, for instance, the following de- 
scription, abridged from a paper by Dr. 
Sterry Hunt, the eminent Canadian chemist 
and geologist. After showing that carbonic 
acid, chlorine and uulphureus acids would be 
present in enormous quantities in the primeval 
atmosphere, besides, of course, still vaster 
quantities of the vapor of water, he proceeds: 
“‘ These gases, with nitrogen and an excess of 
oxygen, would form an atmosphere of great 
density. In such an atmosphere condensation 
would only take place at a temperature far 
above the present boiling point, and the 
lower levels of the earth’s slowly cooling 
crust would be drenched with a heated solu- 
tion of hydrochloric acid, whose coon 
action, aided by its high temperature, woul 
be exceedingly rapid. The primitive igneous 
rock on which these showers fell probably re- 
sembled in composition certain furnace slags 
or volcanic glasses.” The process of decom- 
position would continue “ under the action of 
the heavy showers until the affinities of the 
hydrochloric acid were satisfied. Later, 
large quantities of sulphuric acid would be 
formed, and drenching showers of heated 
solutions of this energetic dissolvent would 
fall upon the earth’s heated crust. After the 
compounds of sulphur and chlorine had been 
separated from the air, carbonic acid would 
still continue to be an important constituent 
of the atmosphere. It would be gradually 
diminished in gravity,’ through chemical 
processes resulting in the formation of various 


clays, “ while the separated lime, magnesia. 
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and alkalis changed into bicarbonates would 
be carried down to the sea in a state of solu- 
tion.” y 

Here we seem to have a fair account ren- 
dered of the enormous quantity of matter 
forming collectively what is called the brine 
of the ocean, and containing, besides common 
salt (chloride of sodium), sulphuric acid, mag- 
nesia, soda, sulphate of jime and other sub- 
stances. The theory that these substances 
have been washed from the earth’s surface by 
causes such as are now in progress, would not, 
we think, be seriously entertained if the vast 
amount of matter thus present in the waters 
of the sea were remembered and considered. 
Brine forms, on the average, about 34 per 
cent. of sea water. Hence, if we take the 
average depth of the ocean at two miles, or, 
roundly, 10,000 feet, it follows that, if all the 
water of the sea were evaporated, there would 
be left a deposit of salt averaging 350 feet 
in depth all over the present floor of the sea. 
This would correspond in quantity to salt 
covering all the present land surface of the 
earth to a depth of 1,000 feet, or to a deposit 
200 feet deep over the entire surface of the 
globe; so that the idea of its having been 
washed from the land is altogether inadmis- 
sible. It may indeed be urged that, as the 
procees of washing down from the land is 
continually going on, only a sufficiency of 
time would be needed to account for any 
quantity whatever of sea salt. But apart 
from the fact that only a certain thickness of 
the solid crust, and that thickness by no 
means very great, could be drawn upon for 
supply, and that the very continuance of the 
process shows us that even that portion of the 
earth’s crust has not been drained of its salts, 
there is every reason to believe that the ex- 
traction of salt from the sea is going on and 
has been going on for many ages past at fully 
as great a rate as the addition of fresh salt. 

Although the process of evaporation can- 
not remove the salts, these, as Maury justly 
notes, can be extracted by other processes. 
“We know,” he says, ‘‘ that the insects of the 
sea do take out a portion of them, and, that 
the salt-ponds and arms which from time to 
time in the geological calendar have been 
separated from the sea, afford an escape by 
which the quantity of chloride of sodium in 
its waters—the most abundant of its solid in- 
gredients—is regulated. The insects of the 
sea cannot build their structures of this salt, 
for it would dissolve again as fast as they 
could separate it. But here the ever-ready 
atmosphere comes into play and assists the 


insects in regulating the salts. It cannot 


take them (the salts) up from the sea, it is 


true, but it can take the sea away from them ; 
for it pumps up the water from these pools 
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that have been barred off, transfers it to the 
clouds, and they deliver it back to the sea as 
fresh water, leaving behind the salts it con- 
tained in a solid state. These are operations 
which have been going on for ages; proof 
that they are still going on is continually be- 
fore our eyes; for the ‘hard water’ of our 
fountains, the marlbanks of the valleys, the 
salt-beds of the plains, Albion’s chalky cliffs, 
and the coral islands of the sea are monu- 
ments in attestation.” 


We must, then, regard the salts of the sea 


as in the main dissolved from the solid crust 
during that remote period when the seas were 
young. The seas thus indicate to us the 
nature of those vast chemical processes 
through which the earth had to pass in the 
earlier stages of its history. If the present 
crust of the earth did not afford, as it does, 
the clearest evidence of a time when the 
earth’s whole frame glowed with intense heat ; 
if we could not, as we can, derive from the 
movements of the celestial bodies, as well as 
from the telescopic appearance of some among 
them, the most certain assurance that all the 
planets, nay, the whole of the solar system 
itself, were once in the state of glowing vapor ; 
the ocean brine—the mighty residuum, left 
after the earth had passed through its baptism 
of liquid fire, would leave us in doubt re- 
specting the main features at least of the earth’s 
past history. Theseas could never have attain- 
ed their present condition had not the earth 


which they encompassed when they were 


young been then an orbof fire. Every wave 


that pours in upon the shore speaks to us of 


so remote a past that all ordinary time 


measures fail us in the attempt to indicate 
the length of the vast intervals separating us 
from it. The saltness of the ocean is no 
minor feature or mere detail of our globe’s 
economy, but has a significance truly cosmi- 
cal in its importance. Tremendous indeed 
must have been the activity of those primeval 
processes, fierce the heat of those primeval 
fires, under whose action sixty thousand 
millions of millions of tons of salt were ex- 
tracted from the earth’s substance and added 
to its liquid envelope. 


aeninnssiasilaanifiidbaninicisi 
From the Public Ledger. 
HOME MAKERS, 


There are a very few persons in the world 
and those few not to be envied, who are in- 
sensible to the delights of a happy home. 
Those who are fortunate enough to possess it 


are generally wise enough to prize it; while 
those who have it not make it the nucleus of 


many an air castle, and the chief figure in 


many a future prospect. I¢ is, however, far 
easier to enjoy, or to hope for this inestimable. 
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that must combine in order to form it. 

It is a prevalent idea that woman, and she 
alone, must always be the home-maker. This 
is her business, it is affirmed, while that of 
man necessarily lies outside. It is his part to 
provide the means of support, hers to supply 
2 well-ordered, gladsome, refreshing, peaceful 
home. There is much truth in this view, but, 
like many other truths, it has been run into 
the ground from the failure to perceive the 
other side. A home, like a person, has a dual 
existence; it has an outer and an inner life; 
it is formed by the circumstances that sur- 
round it and the characters that dwell within 
it. There is the house with its appurtenances, 
its opulence or poverty, its comforts or incon- 
veniences, its loaded table or fruga) board, 
its neatness and thrift or disorder and waste. 
This is the outer life of the home. To this 
both man and woman equally contribute. 
The division of labor, as usually maintained, 
is. upon the whole, equitable. His lies out- 


blessing, than to secure the various = 


side the home, hers within; but both are 
eyually important, equally honorable, equally 
rerunerative in the true sense of the word. 
Neither his earnings, nor her care, would 
alone make and keep the home, even in its 
outer life, while united they supply all it 
needs. Any shirking on either side is fatal. 
If the man, through self-indulgence of any 
kind, fail to do his part, the woman will be 
overburdened, and the family comforts cur- 
tailed or destroyed. If, on the other hand, 
she, through love of pleasure or lack of dis- 
cretion, neglect the wise ordering of her 
household, or slide into fashionable extrava- 
cance, the result will be equally disastrous. 
Whatever be the resources, or the style of 
living they adopt, it requires all the abilities 
and pains-taking of both in their respective 
spheres, to maintain th‘s external domestic 
life, with prudence, comfort and consistency. 

lt is, however, to the inner life of the home 
that we must look for its purest and most per- 
manent happiness; and here also do we find 
saan and woman to be equally necessary and 
equally responsible. Not the house, however 
richly furnished and judiciously arranged ; 
not all the labor and thought of the man in 
earning and the woman in managing, how- 
ever praiseworthy each may be, can alone 
secure a happy home. They are, indeed, in- 
dispensable, but not sufficient. Not only 
must hand and brain construct the home, but 
xeart must inspire it. There must be lve, pa- 
tience, self-sacrifice, sympathy, contentment, 
courage to bear, firmness to endure, in a word, 
ll the qualities that go to make up charac- 
er. If these be absent, so is happiness, how- 
ever congenial and satisfactory may be the 
external home. 
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Just here a fatal mistake is frequently 
made. The busy man, wearied with toil and 
harassed, perhaps, by the events of the day, 
comes home to find rest and refreshment. He 
feels that his labors abroad should be recom. 
pensed by comfort, ease and freedom from 
care at home. This is, perhaps, natural ; 
but he forgets that the wife and mother, if 
earnest and conscientious, has had her trials 
and labors also, and is probably in need of 
rest and sympathy quite as much as he ig, 
The home is, perhaps, so peaceful and cheery 
that he takes it for granted that its constant 
inmate must be so too, and thus his thoughts 
become centred in what his home ought to 
yield to him, rather than in what he shall do 
to make a happy home for the family. The 
truth is, that home happiness is not a harvest 
for which one part of the household is to la- 
bor, that another part may enjoy. Each one 
must plant the seed, and water the ground, 
and destroy the weeds, and then each one 
will partake of the bounteous crop. As the 
husband and wife both contribute to form the 
external home, they must equally unite to fill 
it with the living presence of unselfish affec- 
tion and thoughtful kindness. If either fail 
in this, if one be always striving to make the 
home, and the other only to enjoy it, disap- 
pointment is inevitable. 

The children, too, should be encouraged 
and trained, from their earliest years, to con- 
tribute their share towards the home. Every 
boy and girl can add to the family joy ina 
multitude of ways, which will open rapidly to 
view when they are sought. The little kind- 
nesses to one another, the willing deference to 
parental wishes, the plans laid for cheerful 
winter evenings,{pleasant surprises and gleeful 
reunions, small gifts of handiwork to grace 
the familiar rooms, with hundreds of other 
natural outpourings of affection and grati- 
tude, will bind children to their homes and 
make them centres of happiness, far more 
than can ever be the case when they are 
merely recipients. It is the good we do 
much more than that which is done for us 
that promotes our highest enjoyment; and 
each member of a household who would taste 
the keenest delights of a happy home must 
constitute himself or herself, in the best sense, 
a “home-maker.” 








INVOCATION. 


Teach me, O God, Thy constant will, 
Teach me Thy way! 

Guide my wandering steps from ill, 
Guide day by day! 


Kindle my listless soul with love, 
With tender grace; 

Let me in all things as they move 

Behold Thy face! 
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Oh, let me, Father, find Thy hand, 
Dark is the way: 

Alone I cannot see or stand, 
Support, I pray! 


DEATHS. 




























Numb’r.| Numb’r. 


Deatus during the month, being five 


Dear Heart of Life! oh, let my rest current weeks for 1876 and four for 


In service be; 
May all my thoughts be footsteps prest 





u TBMP RES. | 
ie othe to Thee! MEAN TEMPERATURE Be Deg 

_— George E. Emery. Average of the mean temperatures of a 
—_—_—_—<ee-—__—_ the First mo. for the past 88 yrs.....|......0.| 31.77 

From the Christian Register. Highest mean temperature occurring 
. " s during that entire period, 1790......)........ -| 44.00 

CHRIST AND THE OREEDS. Lowest mean temperature occurring 

I. during that entire period, 1857......,......... 22.37 


I sougut the church for rest, with faith sincere— 
Weary at heart, made sad by conscious needs,— 
And found small comfort, for the warring creeds 

Poured Babylonish jargon in mine ear ; 

From shrine to shrine I wandered, far and near, 
And when I asked for Him of Nazareth, 

Each sect but murmured its poor shibboleth ; 

One cried, ‘‘ Lo, there is Christ,” and one “Lo, here.” 





Our first record of “ sleighing” the present season 
bears date the evening of the 18th of Twelfth mo. 
By the 24th it had become somewhat worn, but 
about one inch falling that evening renewed it. On 
the 29th it commenced snowing before daylight and 
continued until about 11 A. M. A severe snow 
storm raged during the afternoon, evening and night 
of the first of the year; it snowed about three 
hours during the evening of the 10th; about one 
inch fell during the evening and night of the 14th, 
and about one inch during the afternoon of the 
16th. On the 22d three inches fell, with a snow 
squall on the 24th. This continued patching up, 
and the intensely cold weather that has prevailed 
made continuous sleighing; and, what has been 
very unusual since the advent of railroads, kept it 
very good in quite a number of the streets in the 
city, especially away from business localities. On 
the 26th we noted “still sleighing in the Park,” but 
on the 29th we quote from another, “ The thaw 
continues, and sleighing in this vicinity is com- 
pletely used up.” On the 16th we record: “ Par- 
tially clear and very mild, a regular January thaw.” 
Experience taught us, however, this “thaw” lasted 
the one day only. The snow storm of the first, 
above referred to, was not only very severe (said to 
be fourteen inches on a level) but extended over a 
wide surface of country. 

Even in Richmond, Va., snow fell to the depth of 
ten inches, etc., etc. In our own city railroad travel 
was much impeded—on some of the lines it became 
necessary to abandon the cars and return the horses 
to the depot. And yet very little damage was done 
to telegraphic communication, all the lines being in 
working order. On the 20th a very heavy fog set- 
tled down upon our city. Early in the morning 
many of the ferry-boats became fast in the floating 
ice, and in the afternoon they crept along very 
slowly; people living in Jersey crowding over at 
an early hour. One word more, as to the severity 
and extent of the cold, and of snow storms, before 


Deafened by all these Babel tongues of strife, 
I turned aside, and, kneeling, prayed, “‘ O, Christ,’ 
Who art Thyself the way, the Truth, the Life, 
Shew me Thyself, and as that sight sufficed 
Him who would know the Father, so let me 
Find all my longing soul can ask in Thee.” 
Il. 


Lo! as I mused, new brightness shone about 
My pathway, and lit up for me the Word 
Which often my dull soul had read and heard 

Unthinking. Glad I heard, with mind devout, 

“ Seek not for peace and rest in things without,— 
God’s kingdom is within you.” Moved and stirred, 
Straight I began the work too long deferred, 

Bidding farewell to former fear and doubt. 


Not every one that saith, Lord, Lord, shall find 
Heaven’s gate, but he who doth the Father's will; 

Who loves his God with heart and soul and mind, 
Whose life and acts the golden law fulfill. 

A cup of water given—one loving deed,— 

Outweighs, with God, a right but barren creed. 


—Theodore C. Pease. 





For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
REVIEW OF THE WEATHER, ETC, 


FOR FIRST MONTH. 
UNUSUALLY COLD WEATHER, WITH AN ACCOUNT OF 
FORTY CONSECUTIVE DAYS OF SLEIGHING. 


1876 | 1877 








we refer to the former in our own locality. We 

; |_Days. | Days. | have the following frem Elizabeth City, North Caro- 
Rain during some portion of the 24, lina: “ Recently we had here the deepest snow that 
OUTS s.+0 00s sevececes Oeecceeeeceesescecees ll 7 has fallen in this region for twenty years. The 
Rain all or nearly all day.......... ecceee o |; 0 snow, in some places, was eight to ten inches in 
Snow, including very slight falls...... 4 6 depth. The weather has been extremely cold, and 
Cloudy, without storms... 5 | 10 | for the past ten days the harc or has been completely 
Clear, as ordinarily accepted............/ 11 | 8 ice-bound. The river has been solidly frozen over 
I rad: cies caucava nk beana: Seatets a oe for miles below the city, and clear up to the head 
waters. On Friday the ice men actually cut and 

snteunsrunse. i ae packed away ice, which is a very unusual occur- 


rence to witness in this part of the United States. 
Skating was indulged in for the first time in the 
remembrance of the eldest inhabitant.” 

Our caption bespeaks a very cold month, and so 
it has been, but upon referring to our tabular 
records, we find the following number of ‘ First 
months,” during the long period of eighty-eight 





Mean temperature of First mo., per 

NS SIOUNN ON visi ssddsdccaicacdscceste 38.00) 28.61 
Highest point attained during month, 

per Penna. Hospital.........ccccesseeee, 70.00) 50.00 
Lowest point reached during month, 

per Penna. Hospital..........sseese006, 17.00) 9.00 
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years, where the mean has been even lower, viz. : 
Two years of 24 degrees. | Fourteen years of 28 


Two years of 25 degrees. degrees. 
Four years of 26 degrees. | Year 1857, 23.37 de- 
Three years of 27 degrees. grees. 


We noted “ white frost” on the mornings of the 
29th, 30th and 31st of the month. 

The twelfth month, 1876, having been 80 very 
cold, with but four years equaling it during the 
period above referred to, taken in connection with 
the weather we have just passed through for the 
first month of the year 1877, has constituted an 
unusually continuous spell of intensely cold weather. 
Philadelphia, Second mo. 1st, 1876. J. M. Ettis. 








NOTICES. 


The Philadelphia First-day School Union will 
meet at West Philadelphia Meeting House on Sixth- 
day evening, Second mo. 9th, at 74 o’clock 

James H. ATKINSON, \ Cteres 
Aguitia J. Linvitt, : 





CIRCULAR MEETING. 
2d mo. 11th, Unionville, Chester, co., Pa., 2 P. M. 
“  Centredale, Iowa, 3 P. M. 
LEO CT LE I SE TE, 


Tsss @#&#&©}qz7°° 


THERE has been a marked improvement of late 
in the health of Naples, due to sanitary improve- 
ments. Drains have been tapped, and waste spaces, 
hitherto mere noisome dumping grounds, turned 
into gardens, and the authorities promise thorough 
sewerage. 

A sMALL Coleopterous insect (anthrenus scro- 
phularie), common in Europe but hitherto unknown 
in the United States, has made its appearance in the 
neighborhood of Albany. The larva of this insect 
is a great destroyer of clothes, furs, natural his- 
tory collections, etc.,and at Albany much damage 
has been done by it to carpets.— Pop. Sci. Monthly. 


Tue cold in Russia has been more severe this 
winter than for 153 years. In St. Petersburg, on 
the 30th of Twelfth month, the thermometer fell to 
32° (Reaumur) below zero. Several cabmen were 
frozen to death on their seats, and cats, pigeons and 
sparrows were found dead in the streets. Large 
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fires were kept burning at night by the police fy 
the benefit of the public. 


Tue city of Philadelphia has a total length of two 
uundred and seventy-one miles of city railwg 
tracks. Of this the Union line has forty-one mile 
and the Second and Third Street Company thirty. 
seven miles. New York city, which comes next in 
the number of horsecar companies in operation, dogg 
not possess probably more than half the total length 
of track now laid in this city. 


A TELEGRAM from Lisbon, dated on the 31st ult, 
states: Herr Barth, the German explorer who wag 
engaged in surveying the Portuguese possessions jp 
Africa for the Government of Portugal, has com. 
mitted suicide in Loanda, while delirious with fever, 
Herr Mohr, another German explorer, who belonged 
to the expedition which was searching for the sony. 
ces of the Congo River, is dead. 


Ow1ne to the prevalence of the rinderpest jg 
several of the countries of Europe a royal decree 
has been issued prohibiting the importation into 
Belgium of horned cattle and sheep from Germany, 
England, Russia, Austria and Turkey. The British 
Council also has issued further stringent orderg 
against the importation into Great Britain from Ger. 
many and Belgium of cattle, hay, hides, horns, fa 
hoofs and fresh meat. . 


Cox. Gorpon who has returned to England from 
his exploration into the interior of Africa under the 
auspices of the Khedive, has presented the Royal 
Geographical Society with valuable origins — aps 
which he brought back from equatorial” Attica, 
The New York Tribune states in relation to his ex. 
plorations “that the task assigned him was the 
opening of a practicable commercial highway from 
the city of Cairo, Egypt, to the Albert and Victoria 
Lakes. Sir Samuel Baker, who preceded him, had 
been compelled to fight his way back from the ex. 


treme point reached in the interior of Gondokoro, 


and had left the newly explored country in a dis. 
turbed state. Col. Gordon has succeeded in paci- 
fying the hostile tribes, and has established a line 
of posts, 50 to 100 miles apart, from Khartoum to 
Gondokoro, and thence to the Albert Lake. The 
communication was so far perfected that English 
papers were received with tolerable regularity in 
seven weeks from their date of publication.” 


we 


REVIEW OF THE MARKETS for the Week ending Second month 5th, 1877. 


STOCK MARKET. 
Reported by Howard W. Lippincott, 
Stock Broker, 201 Walnut place. 





Gold 10434@105%, | Delaware avenue. 

U. 8. 6s 81 c 113 @113%, | 

U. 8. 6’s 81 r 1124,@113% | Butter—The finest de3crip- 
U.S. 5—20s c 65 n 11:54@110 tions in fair demand— 





PRODUCE MARKET—WHOLESALE. | 
Reported by J. H. Roberts & Bros., 
Commission Merchants, 248 No. 


Subject to Market Auctuations. 


Tue total shipments of petroleum 
| from the Pennsylvania oil regions du- 

ring 1876, amounted to 10,000,000 bar- 
jrels. In the First month, the price was 
| $1.47 per barrel; in Third month it had 

advanced to $2.00; inthe Eighth month 
| it averaged $3.55 Crude oil is now sell- 





U. 8. 5—208 £65 Me. .ceseseeeeee 10844@ Prints dull and unchanged. | ing at $3.60 per barrel at the wells, and 
U 8. 5208 °67 £.....02cc00 eoovee 112%4@11344 Rolls Pa. & West’n, per tb... 20@ 25 | refined oil at $12.60 per barrel at the 
U, B, Gi G1 Cnccccsccesescesccccesees 110% @1107, Ill., lowa, Mich., & Wis........ 24@ 27 | seabeard, netting the refiners $6.00 per 
State 6s 2d series... + 10LY@ Eggs—Fresh, per doz......... 34@ 38 | barrel. 

State 6s 3d series ooo lL 1Z @113% Western, extra 33@ = 34 | 






w1l2 @1124 


acne @ picked ano fat, per Ib. 
Philadelphia and Erie 7s..... 97 4@ Turkeys, per |b 
Lehigh Nav. 6's gin...... - 96 @ 97% Ducks, “= 


Reading R R new con 7s..... 
Reading Railroad,con. m.7s 88 @ 904 
Cam & Amb R R m 6s ’89 o...10934@110 


| Lard, prime, . 
Live Calves, prime 
| Prime Shee 


Pennsylvania Railroad........ ~4554@ 47%, | Spring Lambe, per head 
Potatoes, white, per bbl. 
Sweet, “ 


Philadelphia and Erie R.R. 1344@ 
Little Schuylkill Railroad... 40 @ 
Minehill Railroad...........+.. 47144@ 48 
United Railroads of N. J....139 @1405¢ 
Empire Transportation....... 50 @ 
Central Transportation....... 388 @ 39 
Ins. Co. of N. America......... 324@ 3434 
Green & Coates P. R. R......... 438 @ 
Commonwealth Nat. Bank. 354@ 
Fire Association. ..........000+ 278 @290 
American Buttonhole...:.... 18 @ 18% | 


Apples, choice, 


Corn, white, new, 
Yellow, 
Oats, 





Poultry—Chickens, dry- 





mi 
“ 


Cabbage, per 100.... 
Cranberries, per crate......- 2 75 
Wheat, Pa. & Del., per bu 


| Cheese—N. Y. Fancy Facto- 
TY PCT D......cereereeeee sesseeeeee 1444@ 1514 | piece.— Public Ledger. 


Tse number of spurious half dollars 

12@ 15/ in circulation has become sufficiently 
12@ 14| numerous to attract the attention of 
10@ 14 | officers of the U, S. Mint. They are 
10@ 113% | described as of type metal, somewhat 
7 @ 8 _ | hardened and sonorous by the addition 
44%@ 5% | of copper, and slightly silvered over, 
They are, however, rather two white 

| and too thick, or, if of right thickness, 









| balance, which need be no more than 
| thin strip of wood eight or ten inches 
s- 1 45@ 1 55 | long, neatly poised. Place a gyvod piece 
-- 655@ 59/ on one end and the suspected one on 

eoes the other, and have a weight of three 
= 38@ 45/ grains at hand; if the difference is 
more than that decline takiug the 


5 00 
4 00 
4 00 
2 50 | the trouble to have on the counter & 
0 00 
3 25 


be 


| too light. Toa storekeeper it is worth © 
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FIRST PREMIUM AND DIPLOMA AWARDED OVER ALL COMPETITORS, BY THE ST, LOUIS AGRICULTURAL 
AND MECHANICAL ASSOCIATION, 1870, AND BY EVERY FAIR WHEREVER EXHIBITED. 


—~ — 


MILES’ 


BAKING 





PREMIUM 


POWDER. 


THE PERFECTION OF SCIENCE AND THE GREATEST DISCOVERY OF THE AGE. 
[tis guaranteed Perfectly Pure and Wholesome. It is the best and most Economical Baking Powder in the World 


One teaspoonful! of MILES’ PREMIUM will go furtner than th 
Delay makes no difference with MILES’ PREMIUM. It 


ree of any other Powder. 
can be made up into dough and baked in five minutes or 


five hours, just as it svits the convenience of the housekeeper. This delay is fatal to all other Baking Powders, and we 


challenge them to the test. 


MILES’ PREMIUM will take the place of all yeast or yeast cake, and will not spoil by keeping. 


teed or money refunded. 


Every box guaran- 


WHAT LEADING FHILADELPHIA GROCERS SAY. 


We, the undersigned Grocers of the City of Philadelphia, have sold and used *‘ Mires Premium Bakixse Powper,” for 
the last four or five years, and we cheerfully recommend it to our customers as one of the best Baking Powders we have 


ever seen. 
UBT. STILES, N. E. Cor. 11th. and Spring Garden Streets 


JAMES STUART, 1381 Ridge Avenue. 
JOSIAH C. BROOKE, 20th and Wallace Streets. 
W. F. KUNKEL, 18th and Wallace Streets. 


WM. T. BLAKEY, 8. E. Cor. 17th and Mt. Vernon. 


E. BRADFORD CLARKE, Broad and Chestnut Streets. 
MITCHELL, FLETCHER & CO., 12th and Chestnut Street. 
FREDERICK SHEELER, No. 1515 Market Street. 

THOMAS SCOTT & CO., No. 120 Market Street. 

JOHN H. PARKER, lith and Market Streets. 


Manufactured by E. H. MILES & CO., 114 Arch Street, Philadelphia. 





_ MUTUAL | 
FiKE INSURANCE COMPANY) 
OF PHILADELPHIA. | 


No. 7O1l ARCH STREET. 
ASSETS, $134,957.36. 


ON EITHER THE MUTUAL OR CASH PLAN. | 


insures against Loss or Damage by Fire on Houses, Stores | 


and other Buildings, limited or Perpetual, and on Fur- 
niture, Goods, Wares, Merchandise,Lumber, etc. 


DIRECTORS: 
CALEB CLOTHIER, Girard Life Ins., 683 Chest. St. 
ALAN WOOD, Sheet-Iron, 519 Arch street. 
THOMAS MATHER, Lumber, Broad & Wallace Streets sts, 
T. ELLWOOD CHAPMAN, Fire Insurance, 701 Arch st. 
WILLIAM P. REEDER, 501 Commerce street. 
FRANCIS T. ATKINSON, Notions, 501 Market street. 
THOMAS E. BENNETT, Dry Goods, 112 N. Ninth street. 
CHAS. LIPPINCOTT, Soda Water Fountains, 925 Filbert st. 
SAMUEL W. JACOBS, Carriages, 617 Arch street 
WM. H. JONES, Agricultural Implements, 1621 Market st. 
SAMUEL 8. ASH, Upholsterer, 21 & 23 N. Tenth street. 
CALVIN TAGGART, 104 North Delaware Avenue. 


GALEB OLOTHIER, Pres. THOS. MATHER, Treas. 
ALAN WOOD Ve Pre” =| | TUR ORAPMAN Sone 





Fifty 5 ag erg Illustrations with descriptions of thou- 
sands of the best Flowers and Vegetables in the world, and 
the way to 
Printed in German and English. 

Vick’s Floral Guide—Quarterly, 25 cents a year. 

Vick’s Floral and Vegetable Garden—50 cents in paper; 
in elegant cloth covers, $1.00. Address 


JAMES VICK, Rochester, N. Y. 


row them—all for a ‘lwo-Cent postage stamp. 





KAUB, FRYMIER 
& EDWARDS, 


Successors to 
B. DORSEY & SON, 


China, Glass, and 
Queensware. 


OLD STAND, 923 MARKET STREET, 
Opposite New Post Office, 
Are offering great inducements to purchasers of 
_ FRENCH CHINA DINNER AND TEA SETS, 
| Plain and decorated, choice styles and superior suelity. 
CHAMBER 





| An extensive and varied assortment o 
| SETS, FOREIGN AND DOMESTIC GLASSWARE, plain, 
| cut, and engraved. Our stock has been earefully selected 

and purchased for cash, enabling us to sell at the lowest 

cash prices, Especial care devoted to our retail — 

ment. Particular attention given to decoration of china 
| and glass to order, in full sets or to match broken sets. 
| — ine of latest styles and best makes of Silver-Plated 
| Ware. ° 





Seeds, implements, Machi- 
EVERYTHING nery, and Fertiiaten. 7 
New Catalogue, 200 Illustra- 
FOR THE 


tions, mailed on receipt 10 cent 


} stamp. 
FARM A. B. COHU, 
| & 197 Warer Sr., N. Y. 


THE PENN MUTUAL 


|LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY OF PHILADELPHIA. 
ASSETS ACCUMULATED, $5,940,006.37. 


| The Penn isa purely Mutual Company. All of its sur 
| plus premiumsare returned to the members every year, thus 
| ferniohing insurance at the lowest possible rates. jl pol- 
| ieies non-forfeitable for their value. Endowment policies 
| issued at life rates. Agents Wanted. Apply to H.S. 
STEPHENS, Vice-President, 921 Crestnut Stree, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


| CALEB D, SHREVE, 
COUNSELLOR AT LAW, 


| No. 106 Market Street, 
CAMDEN, N. J. 
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Blatehley’s Standard Cucumber and Grafton Co.’s Pumps, with 
copper linings,old and new styles, and all valuable improvements. 
Manufacturing facilities greatly increased ; stock and assortment 
LARGE, prices Visitors, Dealers and the Trade es- 
pecially, arecordially invited, when in town to the big Exhibition, 
call and sre us or send for catalogue. with prices and terms. 


to 
C.G. BLATCHLEY, Manuf’r, 506 Commerce St.,Phila 


These Pumps can be seen at Centennial Exhibition. Agri- 
cultural Hall, Cor. Aisles 9 and N, Column Letter O, No. 10. 





C. W. SLAGLE & CoO., 
FLOUR AND GRAIN 


Commission Merchants, 
118 & 133 North St., Baltimore Md., 


Soutcrr consignments of Flour, Grain, Seeds and all 
kinds of Country produce. Liberal cash advances 
made on shipments. 

































CHANDELIERS 


And Bracket Lamps. 
Best Quality Silver- 
Plated Ware. 


PLATE GUARANTEED 


Foreign and Domestic 
Bronzes and Fancy Ornaments 


A. J. WEIDENER, 
36 8. Second Street, Phila., Pa. 


HOUSEKEEPER OR COMPANION. 


A lady of refinement aud education in member- 
ship with Friends, wants a position as housekeeper 
or companion. Would teach for two or three hours 
a day, oversee childrens’ lessons, read to an invalid, 
travel with one or undertake any duties not menial. 
Can furnish ample testimonials as to character and 
social standing. Address FRIEND, Station F, New 
York. 





ANTED—BY A FRIEND, A SITUATION AS 
housekeeper or companion to an invalid. 

For information apply to J. COMLY, 
706 Arch street. 


OR RENT.—A MEDIUM-SIZED COTTAGE, 
' with an excellent garden-spot, a handsome lawn, 
{ a small barn with well-arranged stabling, and a 
good-sized carriage house with an ice house beneath 
it, situated near the village of Darlington, Harford 
county, Md., is offered for rent. The neighborhood 
is high and healthy, and the surrounding farms are 
noted for their productiveness, being located in 
what is known as the “ Deer Creek Valley.” A 
mail and passenger coach daily passes the door, 
connecting with the P. W. & B. Rail Road at Havre 
de Grace. There are Friends’ Meeting Houses, and 
also other places of public worship in the village. 
Any one desiring such a residence is requested to 
make a personal inspection of the premises, and at 
the same time learn full particulars as to terms, etc., 
or communicate with the undersigned through the 
mail. KEZIAH 0.8. JACKSON, 

Darlington, Md. 


A penny saved here and there counts up at the 
end of the year. Buy only SILVER TIPPED Shoes 
and you will save dollars instead. 

{ Also try Wire Quilted Soles. 
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It combines readily with Starch, hot or cold. 
It prevents “blistering” and the iron sticking. 
It saves twenty-five per cent of labor and starch. 
It gives a beautiful ivory finish and brightens all colors 
lt is warranted to contain nothing injurious. 
Garmeats will keep clean much longer, will not 
crack, and are not so easily affected by dampness. 
For doing up Infants’ Clothing, Muslins, Cambries, 
Laces, etc., Linen Glacé is invaluable. 
MANUFACTURED ONLY BY 
The Linen Glacé Co., Boston, Mass., U. 8. A. 
C@? Ask your Grocer for it. gy 
JOS. I. KEEFE, Sole Agent for Pennsylvania, 
32 8. Front St., Philadelphia. 


BARCLAY J. SMITH, 
INSURANCH 


(FIRE.) 


$84 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa, 


Orderby Mail will receive attention, 


THE DINGEE & CONARD CO's 


EAUTIFUL EVER-BLOOMING 


ROSES 


Strong Pot Plants, suitable tor immediate flowering, sent 
safely by mail. postpaid. 5 splendid ravieties, your choice all 
labeled, for $1; 22 tor $2; 19 for $3; 26 for $4; 35 for $5. 
For 10 cents each additional. one Magnificent Premium Rose 
toevery dollar's worth ordered. Send for our New Guide 
to Rose Culture, and choose from over 300 finest sorts, 
We make Roses a Great Specialty, and are the largest 
Rose-growers in America, Refer to: 100,000 cristomers in-the 
United States and Canada. THE DINGEE & CONARD 
CO.. ROSE-GROWERS, West Grove Chester Co Pa 


ISAAC G. TYSON, 


PHOTOGRAPHER, 
240 N. EIGHTH STREET. 


Photographing in all its branches. Special atten« 
tion given to copying old pictures. 














¢ Strong Plants delivered free of cost safely 


co [ per mail at your door. Satisfac- 


tion guaranteed. Splen- 
6 for $1; 
18 for i Send for 


did assortment of 
ROSES 

New Catal Plants, E 
HOOPER BNO. & THOMAS, R 3 


Cherry Hil ‘Nurseries, West Chester, Pa. 





ENGRAVED FORMS 


MARRIAGE CERTIFICATES 


For persons marrying by FRIENDS’ CEREMONY, 
whether members or not. Fine parchment, in neat 
boxes. Price, $4.00; Filled up, $8.00 


INVITATIONS NEATLY PREPARED. 


FRIENDS’ BOOK ASSOCIATION. 
706 ARCH ST., Philadelphia. 





